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INTRODUCTION. 


THE  eminent  geographer  and  ethnographer,  Theodore  Jules 
Ernest  Hamy,  was  the  son  of  a chemist  of  Boulogne-sur- 
Mer,  and  was  born  there  June  22,  1842.  His  elementary  educa- 
tion was  received  in  Boulogne,  where  in  i860  and  1 86 1 he 
obtained  his  Baccalaureate  degree ; later,  in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  his  father,  he  went  to  the  University  of  Paris  to 
study  the  profession  of  medicine,  and  there  obtained  his  medical 
degree  in  1868,  his  thesis  being  a monograph  on  the  “ Maxillary 
Bone  of  Man  in  Health  and  Disease."  The  profession  of 
medicine  was  not,  however,  especially  attractive  to  him  and  he 
became  much  more  interested  in  problems  of  geography  and 
prehistoric  research,  and  as  early  as  1862  he  had  published 
several  tracts  on  these  subjects,  his  facility  in  drawing  greatly 
assisting  him  in  these  pursuits.  He  was  encouraged  and  assisted 
in  his  chosen  studies  by  Professor  Broca,  the  well-known  anthro- 
pologist, whose  assistant  he  was  in  the  Hospital  St.  Antoine. 
In  1864  he  was  elected  a member  of  the  Societe  d’Anthropologie, 
and  was  still  further  honored  in  1868  by  being  made  chief  of 
the  laboratory  department  of  that  Society.  In  the  summer  of 
1869  he  read  several  papers  on  the  “Comparative  Anatomy  of 
Mankind,”  and  the  same  year  was  sent  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment as  one  of  its  representatives  at  the  opening  of  the  Suez 
Canal.  In  1870  he  published  an  important  essay  in  the  “ Revue 
des  Cours  Scientifique  ” on  “Man  During  the  Tertiary  Epoch 
in  America,  and  the  Theory  of  Multiple  Centers  of  Creation." 

The  Franco-Prussian  War  of  1870-71  called  him  into  the 
field  in  a professional  capacity  and  his  studies  were  temporarily 
interrupted  while  accompanying  the  French  as  an  army-surgeon. 
At  the  conclusion  of  peace  he  was  appointed  to  the  Musee 
Ethnographique  et  Scientifique,  and  the  result  of  his  incessant 
labors  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Museum  is  one  of  the  most 


important  in  the  world.  A valuable  work  which  he  accom-, 
plished  was  the  organization  and  arrangement  of  the  important 
Wiener  collection  of  Peruvian  Antiquities.  In  1876  Dr.  Hamy 
was  elected  President  of  the  Societe  de  Geographic;  in  1879 
he  was  sent  as  a delegate  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Education 
to  the  Anthropological  Congress  at  Moscow,  and  at  the  same 
time  was  instructed  to  visit  and  study  in  the  interest  of  the 
Paris  Museum  the  various  ethnographic  collections  at  The 
Hague,  Leyden,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Helsingfors,  Berlin, 
and  elsewhere.  In  1881  he  was  elected  a member  of  the 
Commission  des  Voyages  et  Missions  de  Geographic,  and  four 
years  later  was  made  Secretary  of  the  Section  de  Geographic 
Historique  et  Descriptive.  In  this  position  he  superintended 
the  equipment  of  the  various  scientific  expeditions  undertaken 
by  the  French  Government  during  the  last  quarter  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  In  1885  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of 
the  Geographical  Section  of  the  Comite  des  Travaux  Historiques 
et  Scientifiques  ; in  1887  he  was  selected  to  conduct  a special 
mission  to  Tunis  for  the  study  of  the  archaeology  and  ethnog- 
raphy of  the  Berbers.  Two  years  before  this  the  Mexican 
Scientific  Commission  published  their  historical  and  scientific 
researches  under  his  supervision. 

In  1890  Dr.  Hamy  received  the  highest  honor  possible  for 
a French  author,  being  elected  a member  of  the  Academie  des 
Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettres.  He  read  several  papers  at  their 
meetings,  among  the  more  important  being  those  on  the  archae- 
ology of  America  and  Africa  and  the  history  of  discovery 
in  geography  and  cartography.  In  1892  he  accompanied 
Nordenskjold  to  Spain  and  Italy,  assisting  in  the  preparations 
for  the  Columbian  Exposition  celebrating  the  discovery  of  the 
New  World.  Having  been  interested  for  many  years  in  Ameri- 
can History,  it  was  natural  that  Dr.  Hamy  should  suggest  a 
society  devoting  itself  exclusively  to  that  subject,  and  in  1893 
he  proposed  and  founded  the  Societe  des  Americanistes,  becom- 
ing its  first  president  and  contributing  many  valuable  articles  to 
its  journal  on  the  archaeology  of  the  New  World.  In  1897  he 
published  “ Galerie  Americaine  du  Musee  du  Trocadero  ” ; in 
1899  he  edited  and  published  two  important  Mexican  Manu- 


scripts,  the  “Codex  Borbonicus"  and  the  “Codex  Telleriano- 
Remensis.”  For  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  at  St. 
Louis  in  1904  he  published  a pamphlet  on  the  American  voyage 
of  Charles  Alexandre  Lesueur,  and  in  1905  a biography  of 
Joseph  Domby  who  travelled  in  Peru,  Chili,  and  Brazil  between 
1778  and  1785.  He  also  revised  in  1905  the  “ Lettres  Ameri- 
caines  d’ Alexandre  Humboldt,”  and  the  following  year  wrote  a 
biographical  sketch  of  Aime  Bonpland,  the  travelling  companion 
of  Humboldt. 

Dr.  Hamy  wrote  in  all  about  nine  hundred  books  and 
pamphlets,  many  of  them  on  Old  World  Maps,  Portolans,  Cartog- 
raphers, Hydrographers,  and  Early  Discoveries  by  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese.  Many  of  his  contributed  papers  will  be  found 
in  “La  Nature,”  “Etudes  Historiques  et  Geographiques,” 
“Revue  d’Anthropologie,”  “La  Bulletin  de  Geographic  His- 
torique  et  Descriptive,”  “Archives  des  Missions  Scientifiques,” 
and  other  scientific  publications.  He  died  November  18,  1908, 
almost  his  last  official  work  being  the  opening  of  the  new 
American  Anthropological  Galleries  in  the  Musee  Ethno- 
graphique.  In  1908  Henri  Cordier  published  “A  la  Memoire 
de  Ernest-Theodore  Hamy,”  and  a paper  on  his  life  and  works 
was  read  in  the  French  Academy  by  M.  Theodore  Reinach, 
December  9,  1910,  and  published  in  “ Compte-rendus  des 
Seances  de  l’Academie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettres,”  in 

1 9 1 1 * 

In  offering  for  sale  the  Hamy  Collection  of  Portolan  Charts 
of  the  Fifteenth,  Sixteenth,  and  Seventeenth  Centuries,  it  is 
important  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  so  far  as  possible  the 
earliest  maritime  discoveries  of  both  the  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese were  kept  secret  by  their  respective  governments.  The 
original  charts  by  the  first  explorers  were  protected  under  lock 
and  key  by  the  government  officials  ; the  penalty  was  severe 
for  disclosing  any  information,  and  that  given  to  inquirers  was 
sometimes  purposely  incorrect.  Pilots  of  important  expeditions 
sent  out  by  the  State  were,  however,  exceptions  to  this  rule 
and  were  allowed  access  to  or  given  copies  of  such  charts  as 
were  necessary  for  their  purposes.  It  was  not  until  in  the 


middle  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  when  the  expeditions  of  the 
Dutch  and  English  had  made  concealment  useless  to  a large 
extent,  that  maps,  portolan  charts,  or  planispheres  began  to 
pass  out  of  the  hands  of  the  State  into  private  possession.  By 
this  time,  however,  the  original  charts  ol  Columbus,  Vespuccius, 
Cabot,  and  others  had  disappeared,  and  their  routes  and  the 
extent  of  their  discoveries  had  even  then  become  disputed 
points.  The  first  landing-place  of  Columbus  in  the  New  World 
is  still  uncertain  ; the  landfall  of  the  first  discoverer  of  the 
American  Continent,  John  Cabot,  is  a source  of  unending  argu- 
ment, while  the  presumed  discoveries  of  the  Norse  Vikings  will 
engage  the  attention  of  pamphleteers  far  beyond  the  present 
generation  Thus  the  earlier  the  map,  especially  the  portolan 
charts  drawn  for  the  use  of  pilots,  the  earlier  is  the  evidence  to 
be  adduced  as  to  the  voyages  of  the  first  navigators,  where  and 
by  what  route  they  sailed,  and  what  land  they  sighted.  Such 
maps  and  charts  become,  therefore,  of  intense  interest  and 
inestimable  value. 

When  it  is  also  remembered  that  the  Portolans  that  exist 
to-day  showing  the  first  decade  of  the  voyages  of  discovery  to 
America  can  almost  be  numbered  by  the  fingers  of  one  hand, 
the  value  of  Dr.  Hamy’s  Collection  can  be  inferred.  Though 
he  was  exceedingly  fortunate  in  obtaining  these  rare  Charts, 
his  eminence  as  a geographer  and  scientist,  his  researches 
among;  Old  World  libraries  and  his  knowledge  of  their  contents, 
his  wide  reputation  as  an  authority,  all  pointed  to  him  as  the 
first  to  whom  the  opportunity  would  naturally  come  to  obtain 
material  of  such  scientific  and  antiquarian  importance.  His 
Collection  was  formed  by  degrees  and  once  gathered  it  immedi- 
ately became  available  for  students  of  Historical  Geography, 
many  of  whom  have  acknowledged  their  indebtedness  to  these 
charts.  When  the  Collection  was  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Expo- 
sition of  1900  it  excited  the  greatest  attention  and  interest. 
The  Charts  are  all  drawn  on  vellum,  some  of  large  size,  mostly 
having  the  special  value  of  having  been  intended  and  used  for 
the  purpose  of  navigation  (not  the  mere  academical  maps  of  a 
schoolmaster),  by  those  who  were  to  follow  the  then  recent  dis- 
coveries of  Columbus,  Cortereal,  Cabral,  Ojeda,  Vasco  da  Gama, 


Juan  de  la  Cosa,  and  others.  Some  are  handsomely  illumi- 
nated with  ornaments  in  gold  and  colors,  quaint  miniature  views 
of  the  principal  cities  of  Europe,  galleys  and  caravels  adven- 
turously sailing  or  being  rowed  over  the  seas,  suggesting  that 
some  of  these  Portolan  Charts  were  intended  for  voyages  of 
greater  importance  than  the  ordinary  commercial  traffic  would 
justify. 

Portolan  Charts  such  as  these  in  the  Hamy  Collection  are 
of  such  rarity  as  to  be  almost  unknown  to  the  general  public, 
and  in  the  virtually  complete  absence  of  sale  records  no  criterion 
of  value  can  be  had.  The  following  slight  data  may,  however, 
be  of  interest  : The  Juan  de  la  Cosa  map  of  America,  the  only 

chart  that  can  compare  in  interest  and  value  with  the  King 
Portolan  Chart  here  offered,  was  found  by  Baron  Walckenaer 
in  an  old  curiosity  shop  in  Paris  in  1832  and  purchased  at  a 
small  price.  At  the  sale  of  his  library  after  his  death  this  chart, 
being  lot  No  2904  of  his  sale  catalogue,  was  bought  in  April, 
1853,  on  behalf  of  the  Spanish  Government  for  4,300  francs.  At 
this  time  Gutenberg  Bibles  could  be  secured  for  £ 200  or  £300, 
but  collectors  of  the  Twentieth  Century  have  a better  appre- 
ciation of  their  value,  as  the  record  for  the  Hoe  copy  on  paper 
is  $27,500,  and  on  vellum  $50,000.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if, 
like  the  Gutenberg  Bible,  the  Juan  de  la  Cosa  chart  were  offered 
for  sale  by  auction  to-day,  it  would  fetch  many  times  the  few 
thousand  francs  for  which  it  sold  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  and 
the  King  Portolan  Chart,  being  the  second  known  chart  contain- 
ing America,  ranks  next  to  this  in  geographic  interest  and 
historical  importance. 


The  following  books  will  be  on  exhibition  for  those  who  wish  to 
consult  them : 

Nordenskjold’s  Periplus, 

Marcel:  Cartes  et  Globes  relatifs  a la  decouverte  de  l’Amerique, 
Hamy:  Etudes  Historiques  et  Geographiques, 

Hamy:  Note  sur  une  Carte  Marine  de  Giacomo  Russo  de  1557, 
Bulletin  de  Geographic  Historique  et  Descriptive.  Antiee  1888,  No.  1. 


Plate  i. 


I. — Italian  Portolan  Chart  of  the  Fifteenth  Century  (much  reduced) 
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I.— ITALIAN  PORTOLAN  CHART  OF  THE 
FIFTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Manuscript  Chart  on  vellum  drawn  in  black,  red,  and 
green  ink,  oblong  folio,  22x31%!  inches.  A beautiful  specimen 
of  early  cartography,  the  coast  line  painted  in  brown,  the 
larger  islands  and  peninsulas  in  green,  brown,  and  red,  and  the 
names  of  the  more  important  places  written  in  red  and  those 
of  minor  places  in  black.  Sandbanks  are  indicated  by  dots 
and  dangerous  reefs  by  miniature  crosses.  Six  compass  “ roses  ” 
of  different  sizes  are  painted  on  the  map,  the  center  one  located 
in  Central  Italy.  One  of  the  compass  roses  situated  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  is  marked  with  the  direction  of  the  winds  : G, 
a Greek  Cross  and  S,  signifying  Greco,  or  north-east  ; the 
Cross,  Levante,  or  the  east  ; and  S,  the  south-east  or  Sirocco 
wind.  Degrees  are  indicated  in  the  marginal  border  lines. 
Many  hundred  localities  are  given. 

(See  Plate  1.) 

I'he  Chart  shows  the  Mediterranean  and  bordering  coun- 
tries as  far  east  as  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Red  Sea  ; to  the  east 
is  the  Atlantic  Ocean  with  the  Canaries  and  Madeira  Islands, 
and  the  coast  of  Africa  extends  to  Cape  Bojador  ; towards  the 
north  is  the  whole  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the 
European  coast  line  as  far  as  Denmark  is  uncertainly  indicated. 
A faint  outline  on  the  extreme  western  margin  is  possibly 
meant  to  indicate  one  of  the  Azores. 

It  shows  the  whole  world  as  then  known  and  accessible  to 
the  mariners  of  Europe  not  later  than  1434,  when  the  navi- 
gators of  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal  succeeded  in  passing  Cape 
Bojador  and  opening  the  way  for  the  discovery  of  the  whole 
African  coast  line.  Its  early  origin  is  also  shown  by  the  uncer- 


tainty  of  the  European  coast  stretching  from  the  Netherlands 
northward,  the  erroneous  separation  of  Scotland  from  England 
by  a strait,  and  the  incorrect  outlines  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland.  The  Chart  strongly  resembles  the  early  Portolan 
Chart  in  the  University  of  Upsala  described  by  Nordenskjold 
as  of  the  early  Fifteenth  Century  and  facsimiled  by  him  on 
Plate  XIX  of  his  Periplus.  The  inscription  on  both  being 
in  Italian,  is  evidence  that  they  belong  to  the  same  school. 

Nordenskjold’s  description  of  the  Upsala  Chart  applies 
equally  to  the  one  here  offered,  the  earliest  in  date  in  the  Hamy 
Collection  : 

“As  regards  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  Sea,  also  to  a 
certain  extent  as  regards  the  drawing  of  the  west  coast  of 
Europe  to  the  south  of  the  Elbe  and  the  north-west  coast  of 
Africa,  the  portolanos  became  so  completely  fixed  in  the  pattern 
that  they  afterwards  kept  to  the  end  of  the  Sixteenth  Century, 
that  one  must  consider  them  not  as  separate  works,  but  as  faithful 
copies  and  translations  of  the  same  document,  which  I here,  for 
want  of  a title  and  of  the  author’s  name,  have  designated  the 
normal-portolano.  The  normal-portolano  only  comprised  that  part 
of  the  coasts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  that  is  mapped  on 
such  portolanos  as  that  belonging  to  Tammar  Luxoro,  that  by 
Petrus  Vesconte  of  1318,  the  Upsala  portolano,  all  of  which 
may  be  regarded  as  almost  unaltered  copies  of  the  original  work 
of  the  end  of  the  Thirteenth  Century.  It  is  true  that  this  pri- 
meval type  was  gradually  supplied  with  additions,  to  begin  with 
as  regards  the  mapping  of  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula,  Iceland, 
and  Greenland,  which  before  the  forays  of  the  Normans  to  the 
south,  were  undiscovered  countries  for  the  sailors  of  the 
Mediterranean;  then  as  regards  the  extension  of  the  coast-map 
to  the  interior  of  the  countries,  by  marking  there  also  the 
names  of  the  nations,  cities,  mountains  and  rivers  ; subsequently, 
too,  by  grouping  the  countries  to  the  south  of  the  Equator  and 
beyond  the  Atlantic  around  the  old  frame.  But  the  foundation 
itself,  even  on  these  portolanos,  provided  with  what  might  be 
called  notes  and  appendices,  remained  unaltered  up  to  the 
beginning  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.” 


Plate  2. 
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II. — Portolan  Chart  by  Gabriel  de  Vallseceia,  1447  (much  reduced) 


II.— PORTOLAN  CHART  DRAWN  FOR  FRANCESCO 
DE  LAURIA,  DUOUE  DE  TERRA  SCALA 
(CALABRIA)  BY  GABRIEL  DE  VALLSECHA 
OF  MAJORCA,  SIGNED  AND  DATED  1447. 

Manuscript  Chart  on  vellum,  23^x37^  inches,  the  coast 
lines  in  brown,  names  of  places  in  red  and  black,  the  most 
important  towns  and  cities  distinguished  by  flags  and  banners 
bearing  arms,  and  decorated  with  small  miniatures  of  Granada, 
Avignon,  Genoa,  Venice,  Vienna,  Damascus,  Jerusalem  (“  Santo 
Sepulcro”),  “ Babilonia,”  and  Trimse  (Tlemcen).  Decorated 
Oriental  medallions  showing  a red  ground  relieved  in  white 
with  a green  border  show  the  winds. 

L.  “ Libeccio  ” — south-west. 

A Greek  Cross — “ Levante,”  east. 

M.  “Maestro” — north-west. 

S.  “Sirocco” — south-east. 

P.  “ Ponente  ” — west. 

G.  “Greco” — north-east. 

A large  compass  rose  is  in  the  north  and  a smaller  is  placed 
in  Albania.  A scale  is  marked  in  the  bottom  right  margin. 
At  the  western  extremity  of  the  Chart  is  painted  the  arms  of 
Francesco  de  Lauria,  with  the  following  inscription  below, 
“ Gabriel  de  vallsecha  la  affeta  en  mallorcha  ay  Mccccxxxxvij” 
(Gabriel  de  Vallsecha  has  made  it  in  Majorca  the  year  1447). 

(See  Plates  2 and  3.) 

The  Chart  is  beautifully  drawn  and  of  remarkable  exactness, 
and  the  nomenclature  is  very  extensive  ; about  1,400  of  the 
names  were  identified  by  Dr.  Hamy.  Gabriel  de  Vallsecha 
(sometimes  spelled  Valsequa)  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
cartographers  of  the  Fifteenth  Century.  Three  charts  are  known 
by  him,  of  which  one  is  said  to  be  in  the  possession  of  Nobile 
Barozzi  in  Venice,  another  is  the  famous  chart  drawn  for  Count 
Montenegro  in  1439,  now  in  Palma  (Majorca),  and  the  third  is 
the  above  from  the  Collection  of  Dr.  Hamy.  The  Palma  Chart 
is  noted  for  having  been  at  one  time  in  the  possession  of 
Amerigo  Vespucci,  who  wrote  on  the  reverse  in  Italian  a sentence 
which  translated  reads,  “ For  this  large  geographical  skin 
Amerigo  Vespucci  has  paid  130  gold  ducats.”  The  inscription 
was  partly  obliterated  by  George  Sand,  who  had  the  misfortune 
to  overturn  a bottle  of  ink  on  it. 

The  Laurias,  whose  Arms  this  Chart  bears,  were  noted 
seamen  under  the  Kings  of  Aragon,  and  Don  Francesco  for 


whom  it  was  executed  is  mentioned  in  the  Royal  Archives  of 
Aragon  from  1442  to  1448,  and  for  some  time  was  one  of  the 
Council  of  Alfonso  IV. 

This  Chart  was  described  by  Dr.  Hamy  in  a paper  written 
for  the  Academie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettres,  October  30, 
1888,  with  the  title  “Notice  sur  une  Carte  marine  inedite  de 
Cosmographe  Majorcain  Gabriel  de  Vallsecha,  1447,”  and  a 
revised  issue  of  the  same  is  included  in  Dr.  Hamy's  “ Etudes 
Historiques  et  Geographiques,”  Paris,  1896.  It  is  also  men- 
tioned in  Kretschmar’s  “ Die  Italienischen  Portolans  des 
Mittelalters,"  Berlin,  1909,  Number  38,  page  133. 


Plate  3. 


II.— 


(Detail  from). 


1 he  Arms  of  Francesco  de  Lauria  and  the  Inscription  of  the  Vallsecf 
Portolan  Chart. 
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III. — The  “Richard  King”  Portolan  Chart  of  1501-1502  containing  the  Earliest  Discoveries  of  the  American  Continent  (much  reduced) 


III.— THE  “RICHARD  KING”  PORTOLAN  CHART 
CONTAINING  THE  EARLIEST  DISCOVER- 
IES OF  THE  AMERICAN  CONTINENT. 
EXECUTED  ABOUT  1501-1502. 

Portuguese  Manuscript  Portolan  Chart  of  the  World  on 
vellum,  drawn  in  various  colors,  23X37J4  inches.  The  coast 
lines  are  mostly  in  brown  ; islands  in  red,  in  some  cases 
touched  with  gold  ; mountain  ranges  in  green  ; with  twelve 
compass  roses  in  various  colors  ; two  Caravels  are  seen  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  a few  figures  are  shown,  including  Prester 
John.  The  Papal  Line  of  Demarcation  is  marked  and  the 
names  are  mostly  in  Portuguese,  with  a few  in  Latin.  An 
ornamental  gold  border  decorates  the  map  at  top  and  bottom. 

(See  Plates  4 and  5.) 


This  remarkable  and  valuable  Chart,  the  gem  of  the  Hamy 
Collection,  is  of  intense  interest  as  showing  the  discoveries  to 
I5°I-i5°2  in  the  New  World.  In  the  north  of  Europe,  extend- 
ing from  the  Arctic  coast,  is  a peninsula  named  “Evglovelant,” — 
Engronelandt  or  Greenland  ; below  this,  projecting  directly 
to  the  west,  is  the  peninsula  of  Scandinavia,  with,  close  to  its 
extremity,  an  island  marked  “Tile,” — Thule  or  Iceland;  still 
further  to  the  west  is  another  island,  “Terra  Laboratoris,” 
and  beyond  that  an  unfinished  outline  named  “Terra  Cortereal,” 
its  southern  extremity  marked  “Capo  Raso,”  or  Cape  Race.  In 
the  West  Indies  Cuba  is  plainly  marked  “Terra  de  Cuba;” 
below  it  is  Isabella,  with  the  smaller  islands  marked  but  not 
named. 

From  about  10  degrees  north  latitude  the  South  American 
coast  is  shown  extending  north-westerly,  partly  answering  to 
the  discoveries  made  by  Columbus  in  his  third  voyage.  Below 
is  a lacuna  and  south  of  the  Equator  the  American  coast  line 
begins  again,  following  the  coast  of  Bra7.il  for  some  distance, 
being  apparently  the  line  of  coast  discovered  by  Ojeda  and 
Juan  de  la  Cosa,  1499-1500,  and  that  where  Cabral  landed 
in  1500.  This  latter  part  bears  the  inscription,  “Terra  Scte 
Crucis,”  the  early  name  given  to  Brazil  by  Cabral. 

Not  less  interesting  is  the  eastern  part  of  the  Chart.  The 
whole  coast  line  of  Africa  from  the  Mediterranean  to  Melindi, 
slightly  above  what  is  now  known  as  Zanzibar,  on  the  Equatorial 


East  coast,  is  shown  and  covered  with  names,  a few  places  dis- 
tinguished by  little  drawings  of  pillars  and  castles,  but  above 
Melindi  the  coast  line  is  uncertain  and  no  names  occur.  In  the 
interior  the  Nile  is  shown  rising  in  seven  rivers  and  separating 
into  three  branches  from  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  close  to 
which  sits  the  figure  of  Prester  John.  In  Egypt  is  a drawing  of 
the  “ Soldanus  ’’  (of  Cairo).  Among  the  1 55  names  in  Africa  are 
“ C.  bona  speranza  " — the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  passed  by  Diaz 
in  1487;  “ ia  delagoa  ” — Delagoa  and  its  Bay  still  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Portuguese;  “quillao,”  where  Cabral  cast  anchor  in 
July,  1500;  “ter.  de  natall,”  or  Natal  ; Soffala,  distinguished  by 
a small  castle,  and  visited  by  Sancho  de  Toar  in  1501,  when 
with  Cabral’s  fleet ; “ rio  de  saniumceso,”  probably  the  mouth 
of  the  Zambesi;  “ masenbichi,”  or  Mozambique;  “monbacha,” 
or  Mombassa,  and  Melindi  visited  by  Vasco  da  Gama  on  his 
first  voyage.  A Large  Number  of  these  Names  Appear  on  a 
Chart  or  Map  for  the  First  Time. 

The  southern  coast  of  the  Asiatic  Continent  follows  and 
apparently  is  based  on  the  earlier  charts  of  the  preceding 
Century;  that  is,  on  the  ideas  gained  from  Ptolemy,  the 
Orientals,  and  the  travels  of  Marco  Polo,  probably  revised  in  a 
few  places  according  to  later  information  or  the  conceptions  of 
the  cartographer.  India  is  but  a small  peninsula,  and  Calicut, 
on  the  Malabar  coast,  alone  is  marked.  Here  Vasco  da  Gama 
landed  in  May,  1498,  and  Cabral  towards  the  close  of  the  year 
1500.  Above  Calicut  is  painted  the  figure  of  a Rajah  seated  on 
a red  mat  holding  a sceptre,  possibly  intended  for  Samoudri 
Rajah,  the  Zamorin  of  Calicut,  who  was  friendly  at  first  to  the 
Portuguese,  but  when  Cabral  reached  the  city  a little  more  than 
a year  later  was  a hostile  and  persevering  enemy.  Cochin, 
where  Cabral  left  a factory  about  the  end  of  the  year  1500  or 
the  beginning  of  1501  ; Cananor,  where  Joao  da  Nova  founded 
a factory  in  1501,  and  other  places  visited  by  Cabral  and  Da 
Nova  are  not  marked.  Many  names  appear  on  the  coast  line 
of  Ceylon,  but  it  is  wrongly  placed  and  too  large.  On  the  coast 
line  round  to  China  are  a few  names  at  intervals,  and  in  the 
north  of  China  is  a drawing  of  a city  with  the  inscription 
“ Guinsai,” — the  Ouinsay  of  Marco  Polo.  Close  to  Guinsai  is 


Plate  5. 


another  drawing  of  a seated  figure,  with  the  inscription,  “ M. 
Canis  Decataio,”  (the  Khan  of  Cathay), — no  doubt  intended 
for  Kubla  Khan,  mentioned  by  Marco  Polo.  Nearly  in  the 
center  of  the  Indian  .Ocean  are  two  islands,  Madagascar  and 
Tangibar.  Both  Da  Gama  and  Cabral  passed  and  no  doubt 
saw  Zanzibar,  but  the  cartographer  was  evidently  uncertain  of 
its  correct  location,  as  he  also  was  of  Madagascar,  though  the 
existence  of  the  latter  island  not  far  from  the  coast  of  Africa 
was  reported  by  Covilhao  in  1487  to  the  Portuguese  King,  on 
information  grained  from  Arab  traders. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  that  the  equatorial  lines  starting 
from  east  and  west  do  not  meet  but  overlap  in  Africa,  and  in 
reference  to  this  Nordenskjold  has  written  : “ Here  a real 
Portuguese  work  has  been  preserved  to  us,  the  first  so  far  as  I 
know,  that  has  been  brought  to  light  from  the  hiding  places  of 
the  archives.  The  very  way  in  which  the  map  is  graduated 
shows  that  we  have  before  us  an  original  work,  with  its  irregu- 
larities still  unpolished  by  later  revision.  For  instance,  the 
equatorial  lines  on  the  east  and  west  do  not  correspond,  and 
this  probably  was  due  to  the  circumstance  that  the  observations 
of  the  navigators  when  meeting  at  Melindi,  from  the  Europaeo- 
African  part  of  the  map  district  on  the  one  side,  and  from  the 
Africo-Asiatic  part  on  the  other,  did  not  harmonize,  and  there 
was  no  time  to  adjust  them  for  the  present  map.”  As  to  its  value 
in  the  history  of  Asiatic  travel,  Nordenskjold  writes:  “The 

map  is  of  very  great  historical  interest  for  the  picture  it  gives 
us  of  the  conception  of  the  geography  of  Africa  and  the 
south  of  Asia  obtained  after  Vasco  da  Gama’s  first  voyage,  as 
well  for  its  abundance  of  original  legends  along  the  coast  of 
Africa.” 

The  interest  to  Americans  in  this  Portolan  Chart  lies 
principally  in  its  delineation  of  the  discoveries  to  the  west  by 
the  first  navigators  ; but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  car- 
tographer was  more  interested  in  those  made  by  Portuguese 
voyagers  than  in  those  of  its  commercial  rivals,  and  consequently 
much  more  attention  was  given  to  recording  such  discoveries. 
The  King  Chart  is  unequalled  in  showing  the  Portuguese  dis- 
coveries, but  is  almost  as  important  in  its  record  of  such  parts 


of  the  American  Continent  and  its  Islands  as  were  known.  The 
discoveries  of  Columbus,  Juan  de  la  Cosa,  Alonso  de  Ojeda, 
and  Cabral  are  shown  in  the  Antilles  and  South  America.  In 
the  North  Atlantic  are  seen  the  partial  coast  line  of  a Con- 
tinent, “Terra  Cortereal”  or  Newfoundland,  and  an  Island 
called  “Terra  Laboratoris.”  In  the  former  the  evidence  of 
Cortereal’s  voyage  is  easily  identified  by  the  coast  line  which 
has  the  same  configuration  as  Newfoundland  in  later  maps.  In 
the  latter  the  question  arises  : With  whose  voyage  of  discovery 
can  the  island  “Terra  Laboratoris”  be  identified?  Cortereal’s 
discovery  at  the  time  was  plainly  described  as  a coast  line  along 
which  he  sailed  for  many  leagues  without  finding  the  end  ; it 
was  certainly  not  an  island.  The  navigator  carried  off  some  of 
the  natives  as  slaves,  describing  it  on  his  chart  as  a land  where 
laborers  could  be  obtained,  hence  the  name  “Terra  Laboratoris.” 
But  there  is  evident  confusion  or  wilful  misunderstanding  in 
the  Portuguese  cartographer’s  drawing  in  this  Chart,  when  he 
gives  not  only  the  coast  line  discovered  by  Cortereal  but  a large 
island  in  addition.  The  Position  and  Outline  of  this 
Island  suggests,  however,  that  here  may  be  a Trace  of  the 
Discovery  of  John  Cabot  in  1497  purposely  wrongly 
named  on  the  Portuguese  Chart.  The  English  navigator 
discovered  at  least  two  islands  in  1497  and  his  discovery  was 
undoubtedly  known  in  Portugal  and  other  countries,  as 
Raimondo  de  Soncino  and  his  contemporaries  mention  in  their 
writings  that  Cabot  discovered  two  islands  and  had  a map  and 
globe  showing  them.  The  course  followed  by  Cabot,  westerly 
from  Ireland,  then  north  and  again  west,  would  almost  certainly 
bring  him  to  the  island  “Terra  Laboratoris”  as  shown  on  this 
map.  As  a hypothesis  it  may  be  suggested  that  both  Cabot 
and  Cortereal’s  discoveries  are  shown  on  this  Chart.  The  distinct 
outline  of  the  island  extending  several  degrees  east  and  west,  the 
western  end  having  a distinct  bend  to  the  south-west  with  several 
smaller  islands  scattered  round,  suggests  more  than  a mere 
random  guess  at  a discovery,  but  rather  a copy  of  some  earlier 
drawing. 

The  date  of  execution  of  this  Portolan  Chart  is  of  the 
greatest  importance.  An  approximation  can  be  found  from 


indications  on  the  Chart  itself.  The  land  discovered  by  Cortereal 
is  marked  to  the  north.  This  navigator,  returning  from  his 
voyage,  arrived  in  Portugal  about  the  end  of  March  or  the 
beginning  of  April,  1501.  Six  weeks  or  a month  later  he  set 
out  on  the  voyage  from  which  he  never  returned. 

The  discovery  by  Cabral  at  the  end  of  April,  1500,  on  the 
coast  of  South  America  being  a part  of  the  coast  line  of  Brazil, 
is  plainly  marked.  Immediately  on  its  discovery  Cabral  sent 
one  of  his  ships  to  Lisbon  with  the  news  and  then  departed  on 
his  voyage  to  India  from  which  he  returned  to  Portugal  during 
the  summer  of  1501. 

The  next  voyage  in  chronological  sequence  and  of  even 
greater  importance  to  Portuguese  commerce  than  that  of  Cabral 
was  the  voyage  of  Da  Nova  from  April,  1501,  to  September, 
1502,  when  factories  at  Cochin  and  Cananor  were  founded  and 
the  two  islands  of  Ascension  and  St.  Helena  were  discovered. 
No  Traces  of  this  Voyage,  however,  are  found  on  this 
Portolan  Chart.  It  may  be  assumed,  therefore,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  these  important  discoveries,  that  the  Mat 

MUST  HAVE  BEEN  EXECUTED  SOON  AFTER  THE  RETURN  OF  CABRAL 

in  the  Summer  of  1501. 

Only  two  other  charts  executed  about  the  same  period  can 
be  compared  with  the  King  Chart — those  of  Cantino  and  Juan 
de  la  Cosa.  The  Canerio  Chart  (known  as  Kunstmann  II.)  and 
the  Munich  Chart  are  evidently  a little  later.  The  Juan  de  la 
Cosa  Chart  bears  an  inscription  in  the  third  person  that  it  was 
made  by  that  famous  navigator  and  cartographer  in  the  year 
1500.  Juan  de  la  Cosa  was  in  the  New  World  in  the  year  1500, 
returning  to  Spain  in  the  month  of  June.  He  set  out  again  in 
October  with  Bastidas  to  explore  the  coast  of  Venezuela.  The 
Chart,  therefore,  if  drawn  by  Cosa,  or  begun  by  him,  must 
have  been  during  this  short  interval.  On  that  Chart  is  evidence 
of  the  discovery  of  Brazil  by  Cabral  in  a large  island  situated 
close  to  the  mainland  of  South  America,  marked  as  an  island 
discovered  by  the  Portuguese.  As  stated  above,  immediately 
on  its  discovery  Cabral  sent  a ship  to  Lisbon  with  the  news,  and 
the  King  of  Portugal,  in  a letter  dated  July  29,  1500,  notified 
the  King  of  Spain  of  the  discovery. 


Again  in  the  Cosa  map  Portuguese  discoveries  are  shown  on 
the  south  coast  of  Asia  beyond  Calicut  in  a legend  reading, 
“ Land  discovered  by  King  Manoel  of  Portugal.”  A few  places 
are  marked  on  the  Indian  coast  but  are  so  vague  and  incorrect 
that  speculation  as  to  their  exact  significance  is  almost  worth- 
less. “ Cloa  ” is  possibly  meant  for  Ouiloa  visited  by  Da  Gama  ; 
“ Calmin  ” may  be  Chalyam  near  Calicut,  and  a few  other  places 
may  be  guessed  at.  The  legend  of  land  discovered  by  King 
Manuel  may  refer  merely  to  Da  Gama’s  visit  to  Calicut,  but  as 
that  navigator  stayed  in  the  vicinity  of  Calicut  it  scarcely  answers 
the  designation  “discovered  country.”  On  the  African  coast  the 
same  difficulty  of  recognizing  names  presents  itself,  but  distinctly 
written  at  a large  harbor  is  “ p.  seguro,”  the  name  given  by 
Cabral  to  the  harbor  in  which  he  first  anchored  on  the  coast  of 
Brazil  and  possibly  confusedly  meant  for  that  place. 

The  Cantino  Portolan  Chart  is  apparently  a little  later  than 
the  King,  as  the  coast  line  of  South  America  is  partly  filled  in, 
and  the  North  American  mainland  is  partly  shown  (though 
probably  copied  after  the  Cosa  map).  Cantino  mentions  his 
chart  in  a letter  dated  November,  1502. 

The  conclusion  in  regard  to  date,  therefore,  seems  to  be 
that  the  King  Portolan  Chart  here  described  was  possibly 
executed  some  time  in  the  latter  half  of  the  year  1501  ; that  the 
Cosa  Chart  precedes  it  by  about  a year,  and  that  of  Cantino  was 
executed  a year  later.  The  King  Portolan  Chart  is,  there- 
fore, THE  SECOND  KNOWN  CHART  OR  MAP  SHOWING  THE  AMERICAN 

Continent  and  the  first  to  mark  Cape  Race  and  the 
Discoveries  of  the  Portuguese  on  the  East  Coast  of  Africa. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  this  Portolan 
Chart  was  in  the  possession  of  Richard  King,  the  arctic  traveller, 
and  companion  of  Sir  George  Back  in  his  expedition.  Later  it 
belonged  to  Alphonse  Pinart,  and  in  1885  was  purchased  from 
him  by  Dr.  Hamy. 

Every  other  known  Chart  of  this  Period  is  in  a European 
Public  Library,  not  one  is  in  America,  and  it  is  very  un- 
likely THAT  ANOTHER  WILL  EVER  BE  DISCOVERED. 

This  Chart  is  referred  to  and  described  by  Harrisse, 
“ Decouverte  et  evolution  cartographique  de  Terre  Neuve,” 


London,  1900,  p.  36,  with  partial  reproduction  ; Nordenskjold, 
“ Periplus,”  Stockholm,  1897,  p.  128,  149-150,  178,  and  plate 
45,  (both  the  Cantino  and  Canerio  map  are  chronologically 
placed  by  Nordenskjold  after  this  Hamy  Chart) ; Marcel, 
“ Reproduction  des  cartes  relative  a la  decouverte  de  l’Amerique,” 
Paris,  1894,  p.  37-3 9,  and  plate  XI  ; and  Dr.  Hamy  himself  has 
described  it  at  length  in  “ Notice  sur  une  mappemonde  portu- 
gaise  anonyme  de  1502  recemment  decouverte  a Londres;” 
in  “Bulletin  de  geographic  historique,”  1886,  p.  147,  reprinted 
in  “ Ltudes  historiques  et  geographiques,”  Paris,  1896,  p.  131- 
143  and  plates  II  and  III. 
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Plate  6. 


IV.  Portolan  Chart  of  1557  drawn  by  Giacomo  Russo  (much  reduced) 


IV.— PORTOLAN  CHART  DRAWN  BY  GIACOMO 
RUSSO  OF  MESSINA.  SIGNED  AND  DATED 


1557- 

Manuscript  Chart  on  vellum,  drawn  in  various  colors, 
2 1 ^X34>2  inches.  (The  upper  and  lower  margins  slightly  torn.) 
Coast  lines  and  islands  mostly  drawn  in  brown  with  a few  in 
green;  the  names  of  places  in  black  and  red.  A compass  rose 
in  the  center  and  four  others  designate  the  winds.  The  Chart 
is  decorated  with  27  drawings  of  cities  and  a view  of  Ml.  Sinai. 
Some  of  the  principal  mountain  ranges  are  drawn  in  green,  and 
the  rivers  in  blue.  Bannerets  with  Arms  are  numerous,  placed 
against  the  chief  cities,  and  two  larger  Coats-of- Arms  are  at  the 
top.  The  border  is  marked  with  scale  of  degrees.  At  the  left 
extremity  of  the  map  is  an  illumination  of  the  Madonna  and 
Child,  to  the  left  of  which  is  the  following  description  : “ Jacobus 
Russus  me  fecit  in  nobili  ciuitate  messa  ne  anno  dni  1557."  (Jacobus 
Russo  made  me  in  the  noble  city  of  Messina  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1557.) 

(See  Plates  6 and  7.) 

Several  Portolan  Charts  are  in  public  libraries  in  Italy 
bearing  the  name  of  Jacobus  Russus.  They  all  belong  to 
the  group  described  as  “ normal-portolans.”  This  represents 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Black  Sea  with  the  surrounding 
countries.  The  African  coast  is  shown  as  far  as  Cape  Cantin 
and  Saffin  on  the  Atlantic,  the  Spanish  peninsula  as  far  as 
Mongio,  near  which  is  the  drawing  of  a city  named  “ S.  Jacobus,” 
probably  Santiago.  The  numerous  names  on  the  whole  coast 
line  of  Europe,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Black  Sea  can  easily  be 
recognized.  Warfare  was  continual  between  the  Moors  and 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  of 
Africa ; consequently  the  cities  for  about  half  the  length 
of  the  coast  have  Portuguese  or  Spanish  flags,  the  Crescent  of 
the  Saracen  being  in  the  ascendant  on  the  other  and  eastern 
half.  The  Berber  Mountains  are  prolonged  into  Egypt,  and 
beyond  the  mountains  are  drawings  of  seven  unnamed  Moorish 
cities. 

In  Egypt  the  delta  of  the  Nile  is  shown  and  part  of  the 
course  of  the  river  ; close  beside  it  is  a drawing  of  “ lo  chayro,” 
or  Cairo.  Beyond  the  Red  Sea  are  the  Mountains  and  Monastery 
of  Mt.  Sinai,  and  in  Syria  are  drawings  of  “ bethania,”  Bethany  ; 
“ ierosalem,"  Jerusalem;  and  “ damasio,”  Damascus. 


The  Rhine  and  the  Danube  are  incorrectly  drawn  as  on  all 
Portolan  Charts  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  along  the  banks  of  the 
latter  are  drawings  of  five  cities  showing  flags  that  may  be 
identified  as  cities  between  Buda-Pesth  and  Widdin.  Five  other 
important  cities  are  shown  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Chart,  some 
of  which  show  the  flag  carrying  the  Imperial  Eagle;  these  are 
probably  Vienna,  Lemberg,  Cracow,  and  others. 

Genoa  and  Venice  are  specially  distinguished  by  extra  large 
drawings. 

Reference  to  this  Portolan  Chart  may  be  found  in  Nor- 
denskjold,  “ Periplus,”  pages  48  and  65  ; in  Dr.  Hamy’s  “ Note 
sur  tine  Carte  maritime  inedite  de  Giacomo  Russo  de  Messina, 
1 557,”  published  in  the  “Bulletin  de  Geographic  Historique  et 
Descriptive,”  1887,  No.  4,  with  plate. 


Plate  7. 
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IV. — (Detail,  from).  Author’s  Inscription  on  the  Russo  Chart. 
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V. — Portolan  Chart  of  1577  made  by  Dominicus  Vigliarolus  (much  reduced) 


V.— PORTOLAN  CHART  DRAWN  BY  DOMINICUS 
YIGLI AROLUS  OF  PALERMO.  SIGNED 

AND  DATED  1577. 

Man  uscript  Portolan  Chart  on  vellum,  22x42^  inches. 
Coast  line  drawn  in  fine  lines,  with  numerous  names  in  black 
and  red  ; islands  in  red  and  blue.  Majorca  is  painted  with  gold. 
A few  rivers  are  marked  out  in  blue.  Six  large  compass  roses, 
two  semi-roses  in  gold  and  colors  and  a small  compass  in  the 
• center,  with  drawings  of  the  heads  of  eight  men  for  the  winds 
are  in  various  parts  of  the  map.  The  principal  cities  are  dis- 
tinguished by  drawings,  with  flags  illuminated  in  gold  and 
colors  and  show  Christian  or  Moorish  possession. 

Two  scroll  bands  in  the  form  of  the  letter  “ M ” at  the  top 
and  bottom  show  scales  of  miles;  at  the  left  the  map  is  closed 
by  a scale  of  degrees  from  24  to  60  in  red  and  green.  The 
upper  and  lower  margin  of  the  Chart  is  decorated  with  a beauti- 
ful illuminated  floriated  scroll  border  in  various  colors,  with 
two  of  the  compass  roses  placed  in  the  center.  At  the  extreme 
left  is  an  illuminated  medallion  in  gold  and  colors  of  the 
“ Mater  dolorosa  in  the  border  of  this  medallion  is  found  the 
following  inscription  : “ Donnus  : Dominicus  : Vigliarolus  : calaber  : 
de  civitate  : stili : Me  fecit:  In  Ur  be:  felicis:  Panormi : 1577” 
(Do-n  Dominicus  Vigliarolus,  Calabrian,  of  the  City  of  Stili 
made  me  in  the  happy  city  of  Palermo,  1577.) 

(See  Plates  8 and  9.) 

This  beautifully  drawn  and  artistic  Chart  shows  the  Medi- 
terranean and  Black  Seas  with  the  surrounding  countries,  but 
differs  in  some  particulars  from  the  Italian,  Spanish,  and 
Portuguese  charts  that  precede  it.  Vigliarolo  has  corrected  the 
spelling  of  the  names  of  places  and  added  many  new  names. 
A partial  list  of  these  improvements  was  made  by  Dr.  Hamy 
and  published  in  his  “ Etudes  Geographiques.”  Most  of  the 
additional  names  are  not  found  on  the  older  maps.  Being 
intended  for  the  use  of  a Mediterranean  trader  this  Chart  shows 
only  those  countries  which  he  was  likely  to  visit.  The  northern 
coast  extends  to  the  Netherlands;  and  Bruges,  Breda,  Ostencl, 
and  other  important  places  are  marked.  Much  more  attention 
has  been  paid  to  France,  where  Dieppe,  Calais,  Rouen,  Brest, 
Nantes,  Bordeaux,  and  other  important  sea-ports  are  noted  in 
red.  The  same  wealth  of  nomenclature  continues  round  the 
coast  of  Spain  and  the  entire  European  coast  line  of  the  Medi- 
terranean and  Black  Seas  to  Africa,  extending  south  in  the 


Atlantic  to  “ C.  de  robeos,”  probably  close  to  Angra  de  Cintra. 
In  the  Atlantic  are  shown  the  Canaries,  Madeira,  and,  further 
north,  the  two  mythical  islands  of  Meidas  and  Brazil.  These 
boundaries  covered  all  the  lands  likely  to  be  visited  by  the 
merchant  galleys  of  the  Venetian  or  the  Genoese;  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  and  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  are  therefore 
omitted  as  useless. 

It  may  be  surmised  from  the  drawings  of  the  cities  that 
Vigliarolo  must  have  been  well  acquainted  with  them,  for  each 
bears  some  distinguishing  feature  for  which  it  is  famous.  In 
Paris  is  shown  a castellated  tower,  apparently  the  Tour  de  Nesle  ; 
Barcelona  has  a lantern  with  two  hanging  beacons  ; Marseilles 
has  three  wind-mills  on  a hill  in  the  rear;  Genoa  has  its  harbor, 
mole  and  light-house  ; the  Campanile  is  prominent  in  Venice  ; 
Ragusa  has  a circular  harbor  surrounded  by  an  embattled  wall  ; 
Constantinople  has  a Turkish  fort  and  the  bastioned  walls  of  the 
city  are  shown  ; “Tana”  or  Taganrog  in  the  Sea  of  Azov,  has 
Russo-Turkish  buildings;  ferusalem  shows  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
to  the  right  and  the  Hill  of  Golgotha  with  the  three  crosses  ; 
Cairo  shows  an  ancient  tower,  and  the  towns  on  the  southern 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  Alexandria,  Bonandria, Tripoli, Tunis, 
Algiers,  and  P'ez  are  all  individualized  by  some  particular  feature. 

Dr.  Hamy  obtained  this  Portolan  Chart  from  Dr.  F.  Delisle 
in  1887.  The  Royal  Library,  Berlin,  has  another  chart  by 
Vigliarolo,  dated  1580. 


Plate  g. 


V (Detail  from).  Medallion  w.th  Author's  Inscription  of  the  Vicliarolus  Char 
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^ I-  Dutch  Portolan  Chart  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  showing  Newfoundland,  etc.  (much  reduced). 


VI.— DUTCH  PORTOLAN  CHART  OF  THE  SIX- 
TEENTH CENTURY  REPRESENTING  THE 
ATLANTIC  OCEAN  WITH  PART  OF  NEW- 
FOUNDLAND AND  SABLE  ISLAND. 

Manuscript  Portolan  Chart  on  vellum,  31x25^  inches 
Coast  lines  in  various  colors,  a large  compass  rose  in  the  lower 
right  corner.  Most  of  the  names  written  in  black,  but  the 
more  important  cities  and  islands  in  larger  writing  in  red. 

A scale  of  latitude  from  25  to  321  degrees  runs  through 
the  center  of  the  Chart;  crossing  this  in  mid-Atlantic  is  another 
scale  with  the  longitude  from  8 to  64  degrees.  Sand-banks  are 
plainly  marked  with  dots  and  reefs  with  crosses. 

(See  Plates  10  and  11.) 

Dutch  Portolan  Charts  are  of  extreme  rarity  ; those  of 
Dutch  origin  of  an  early  date  such  as  the  above  are  almost 
unknown,  while  the  French,  though  very  rare,  are  occasionally 
met  with,  and  specimens  of  Portuguese,  Spanish  and  Italian 
Portolan  Charts  are  in  most  museums.  Dutch  commerce  with 
the  colonial  possessions  of  Spain  and  Portugal  began  at  a very 
early  date,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  those 
enterprising  traders  had  sent  their  ships  far  to  the  South  and 
West.  The  rivalry  between  Spain  and  Portugal  had  favorably 
inclined  the  latter  country  to  the  Dutch  and  some  of  their 
voyages  were  made  by  the  Netherlanclers  in  Portuguese  vessels. 

No  doubt  the  above  Chart  was  founded  on  information 
gained  from  Portuguese  sources,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  it 
shows  all  the  parts  of  the  new  discoveries  that  were  known  and 
available  for  trading  purposes.  Of  Newfoundland  the  eastern 
coast  is  shown,  as  known  up  to  about  1510,  and  bears  the  name 
“ I.  Bacallaos,”  as  given  by  Sebastian  Cabot  ; the  southern 
extremity  is  “ Capo  Razo,”  as  named  on  the  earliest  known 
Portuguese  portolans.  Farther  to  the  south-west  is  “ I.  de 
Sable.”  To  the  east  of  Newfoundland,  within  an  accurately 
dotted  outline,  is  “ De  groote  Banck  van  Terra  Nova."  In 
1544,  when  Sebastian  Cabot’s  map  was  engraved  and  published 
at  Antwerp,  much  more  of  the  outline  of  Newfoundland  was 
known,  and  would  have  been  well  known  to  Dutch  cartogra- 
phers.  1 his  Portolan  Chart  was  executed,  therefore,  possibly 


within  the  first  quarter  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  between  1500 
and  1526. 

The  Chart  at  the  north  shows  the  Faroe  Islands,  the 
Orkneys,  the  Hebrides,  and  Shetland.  The  European  conti- 
nent begins  with  the  coast  of  Norway  opposite  these  islands. 
The  coast  line  continues  along  Denmark,  the  Netherlands,  and 
France  to  Brest,  showing  Hamburg,  Emden,  Stavoren,  Am- 
sterdam, Sluys,  Calais,  and  other  places  on  the  way.  There 
is  a gap  in  the  continuity  of  the  coast  from  Brest  to  Cape 
Finisterre,  but  from  there  it  is  continuous  along  Spain  and  down 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  Africa  to  “ C.  Verga”  (or  Cape  Verde), 
the  nomenclature  being  very  clearly  written. 

The  eastern  coast  of  England  alone  is  shown,  but  most  of 
the  coast  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  is  complete.  In  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  are  groups  of  the  Canaries,  Madeira,  and  the  Azores  ; 
and  in  mid-Atlantic  on  a route  from  the  Azores  to  Newfound- 
land is  marked  “ Vlack’s  Klip,”  (or  Vlack’s  reef),  apparently  not 
shown  on  any  other  map. 

It  is  evident  that  this  Chart  was  drawn  for  Dutch  voyagers 
visiting  the  African  coast  as  far  as  Gambia,  and  for  those 
who  intended  fishing  on  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland  or  trading 
with  the  natives  of  the  island.  In  those  days  many  of  the 
voyagers  to  America  took  their  final  departure  from  the 
Azores,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  Chart  that  nearly 
all  the  wind  lines  meet  at  the  Azores  ; hence  the  importance  of 
marking  “Vlack’s  reef”  on  the  route  to  the  newly  discovered 
lands  in  the  West. 


Plate  ii. 


VI. — (Detail  from).  The  Banks  of  Newfoundland  with  Cape  Race  and  Sable  Island  on  the 
Dutch  Chart  of  the  Sixteenth  Century. 
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VII. — Chart  Second  of  the  Mediterranean  from  the  Seventeenth  Century  French  Atlas  (much  reduced). 


VII.— FRENCH  PORTOLAN  ATLAS  OF  THE  SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 

Atlas  containing  four  folded  maps  painted  on  vellum, 
mounted  on  cardboard,  and  bound  in  volume  form  in  vellum. 

The  maps  are  double-page  in  form,  averaging  in  size  20^x29)4 
inches.  They  are  drawn  with  a vigorous  hand,  and  each  has  a 
border  painted  in  various  colors  to  resembl'e  marble.  Compass 
roses  and  cartouches  with  scales,  painted  in  bright  colors,  are  on 
each.  On  the  second  Chart  in  the  upper  right  corner  in  Asia 
Minor  is  a drawing  of  an  Asiatic  ruler  with  sceptre  in  hand, 
probably  representing  Timour  Beg  whose  reputation  and  deeds 
in  the  Seventeenth  Century  were  the  talk  of  Europe  and  the 
theme  of  the  historian  and  dramatist. 

The  Charts  are  four,  as  follows  : 

I.  Sicily  with  Part  of  Calabria  and  adjacent  Islands. 
In  the  bottom  right  corner  is  the  following  inscription  : 
“ L'  an  mil  deux  Cens  qualre  vings  deux  fur  cut  les 
vespre  siciliennes  ou  le  francois  furent  Tues  et  se  don- 
norent  au  Roy  d' ar agon." 

II.  The  whole  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Surrounding 
Countries,  including  the  West  Coast  of  Spain,  and 
Africa  on  the  Atlantic  to  Saffia. 

(See  Plate  12  which  reproduces  this  Chart.) 

III.  The  Western  Part  of  the  Mediterranean  with  the 

Coast  from  Gibraltar  to  the  West  Coast  of 
Dalmatia. 

IV.  The  Eastern  Part  of  the  Mediterranean  from  Sicily 

to  Syria,  with  the  Coast  Line.  I his  map  measures 
ten  inches  longer  than  the  preceding,  a part  being- 
folded  over.  Jerusalem  is  shown  by  a pen  drawing  of 
the  Hill  of  Golgotha  with  the  three  crosses. 

I he  Charts  are  the  work  of  an  unknown  cartographer. 
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VIII. — Map  of  the  Coast  of  Catalonia  and  the  South  of  France  from  the  Portolan  Atlas  of  1660-1661  by  Claude  Arnaud  (much  reduced) 


VIII.— PORTOLAN  ATLAS  EXECUTED  BY  CLAUDE 
ARNAUD  OF  MARSEILLES.  SIGNED  AND 
DATED  1660  AND  1661. 

Atlas  containing  fourteen  manuscript  maps  painted  on 
vellum,  all  signed  by  Claude  Arnaud  and  dated  1660  and  1 66  1 ; 
mounted  on  cardboard  and  bound  in  atlas  form  in  vellum. 
The  Charts  are  double-page  and  vary  in  size  from  16  to  27  inches 
in  height,  and  from  23  to  33  inches  in  breadth.  The  Latin 
titles  are  written  in  cartouches  of  brilliant  coloring,  sometimes 
heightened  with  gold,  and  there  are  compass  roses  on  all  the 
Charts.  The  sea  spaces  are  decorated  in  many  cases  with  clever 
drawings  of  galleys,  merchant  ships,  and  vessels  of  Avar,  some- 
times in  combat;  sea-monsters  are  also  shown. 

Portolan  Charts  of  the  Marseilles  School  of  Cartographers 
are  of  the  utmost  rarity  as  Dr  Harny  points  out  in  the  “ Bulletin 
de  Geographic  Historique,”  1888,  page  15.  In  one  of  the 
inscriptions  Claude  Arnaud  describes  himself  in  bad  Latin  as 
“Nauclerus,”  ship-master;  in  French  “ maitre  d’hache,”  ship- 
builder. The  fourteen  Charts  are  as  follows  : 

I.  Entrance  to  the  Mediterranean, showing  the  Southern 
Parts  of  Portugal  and  Spain,  the  Atlantic  Coast 
of  Africa  to  Cape  Bojador,  the  Canary  Islands 
and  St.  Michael  in  the  Azores.  A fine  drawing-  of 
a large  armed  ship  is  at  the  top. 

“ Tabula  hidrographica  in  qua  hispanice  orae 
maritimce  a Cuiitate  setubal  usquae  ad  promontorium 
s.  vicentiis  ab  hinc  ad  f return  Gaditanum  notantur  a 
quo  usque  ad  promontorium  Bojador  dictum.  Insularum 
item  Canariarum  orae  maritimae  portus  etiam  pro- 
montoria  brevia  et  sinus  summaque  diligent  ia  describuntur 
a Claudius  Arnaudus  in  Ciuitate  Massillia  anno  salutis 
M.D.C.L.X.  Laudato  el  Santissimo  Sacramento 

f 

II.  Southern  Coast  of  Spain  and  the  Barbary  Coast. 
The  sea  has  a graphic  painting  of  galleys  in  combat, 
one  in  flames,  and  drawings  of  the  Sultan  of  Fez  and 
a camel. 

“ Hidrographia  descriptio  man's  mediterranae  a 
freto  Gadilano  tisque  ad  cap  dictum  de  Gates : in  qua 


orae  maritimac  Hispaniae  & Barbariae  portus  item 
& promontoriae , Insulae ...  .diligentia  designantur  a 
peritissimo  Nauclero  Claudius  Arnaudus." 

III.  South-eastern  Coast  of  Spain  and  Barbary.  I n the  sea 
space  to  the  left  a large  war-ship  is  attacking  an  armed 
galley  ; on  the  right  is  another  large  war-ship. 

“ Hidrographica  descrip tio  mavis  mediterranae  in 
quae  orae  maritimae  Hispaniae  a C haridamo  usque  ad 
Artemisium  promontorium  Ebusus  item  Insula  Cf 
barbariae  orae  ad  promont.  quod  dicit  cap  de  hone 
accural issime  describuntur  d Claudius  Arnaudus  in 
massilliae  anno  domini  1660” 


IY.  Eastern  Coast  of  Spain  (Aragon  and  Catalonia) 
with  the  Balearic  Islands.  A fine  drawing  of  a war- 
ship in  full  sail,  and  a galley  are  in  the  sea  space. 

“ Hidrographica  descriptio  in  qua  orae  maritimae 
a Capite  s.  Martini  usque  ad  Caput  deagonis  item  & 
Insularum  ynicae  Mairoicae  accurate  designantur 
earumque  etiam  portus  Insulae,  vada  brevia  sirtes 
neccnon  & loca  in  quibus  tota  anchora  figere  liceat  suis 
quiq  notantur  a Claudius  Arnaudus  anno  domini  1660." 


V. 


Catalonia,  the  South  of  France,  Savoy  and  Part  of 
Corsica.  In  the  upper  sea  space  is  a combat  of  two 
galleys,  in  the  lower  a full  rigged  armed  ship. 


“ Hydrograpliica  description  etc.  (inscription  partly 
illegible).  (sEE  PlATE  13>j 


VI.  Savoy,  Milan  and  Tuscany  with  Elba  and  North 
Corsica.  Six  armed  galleys  in  combat,  and  a,  large 
armed  ship  in  the  sea  space. 

“ Italiae  orae  maritimae  a portus  herculis  die  to 
usque  ad  Cap  delle  Melle  una  Cum  portibus  et  Insulis 
adiacentibus  in  quibus  profunda  vada  & brevia 
accurate  designantur  a Claudius  Arnaudus  in  ciuitate 

o 

massiliae  anno  M.D.C.L.XC 


VII.  Sardinia  and  Corsica  with  Part  of  Italy.  A large 
war-ship  is  in  the  sea  space. 

“ Carte  hidrographique  de  la  Sardaigne  & La 
Corsegne  avec  ses  portes , Isles,  Escueils  & Seches  ou  has 
ponds  quil y 'a  Eviter  Repfaictet  & Corrigee  de  Nouveau 
par  Mre  Claude  Arnaude  mre.  An  de  Nre  Salut 
AI.D.C.L.X.  en  la  ville  de  Marseille." 

VIII.  Rome,  the  Campagna  and  Kingdom  of  Naples.  A 
drawing  of  two  armed  ships  in  the  sea  space. 

“ Ilidrographica  descrip  tio  in  qua  orae  Maritimae 
Italiae  a Monte  Argentato  Napolim  usque promontoria 
item  & portus  adjacentes  insulae , brevia  & vada 
accuratissime  a peritissime  Nauclero  Claudius  Arnau- 
dus  in  Civitate  Alassaliae  anno  salutis  1660  mensis  15 
Jullius  AI.D.C.L.X." 

IX.  Sicily  with  Parts  of  Calabria  and  Barbary.  A ship 
and  a galley  are  in  the  sea  space,  and  in  Barbary  there 
is  a drawing  of  the  Bashaw  on  horseback. 

“ Hydrographicae  Tabula  in  qua  Siciliae  (orae) 
confinium , etc. . . .diligentia  designantur  a Claudius 
Arnaudus  anno  1660  in  Massilia.” 

X.  The  Adriatic  Sea  with  Adjacent  Coasts.  A Venetian 
galley  is  shown  making  for  Venice. 

“ Tabula  Ilidrographica  In  qua  Italiae  orae  maritime 
Item  Venetiae  Istriae  Dalmatia  sclavo  Greciae  & ore 
maritimae  Corpu  Chephaloniae  & adjacentium  Insu- 
larum  earum  etian  omnium  quae  in  Mari  Supero 
habentur  : nec  non  & portus  promontoria  propunda  & 
sirtes  portus  Item  praecipui  Topographice  Summa 
diligentia  dessignantur  Claudius  A rnaudius  in  Civitate 
Alassilliae  anno  salutis  AI.D.C.L.X." 

XI.  The  Greek  Archipelago. 

“ -Carte  darchipello  Reppaicte  & Corrigee  de 
Nouveau  par  Aire  Claude  A maud  mre  d'ache  Ian  de 
Nre  Salut  1661  a marseille," 


XII.  The  Mediterranean  with  the  Courses  in  the  Old* 
Style.  A figure  of  a galley  and  a sea-monster  in  the 
sea  spaces. 

“ Carte  hidrographique  de  La  Mediterrannee  Avec 
La  Cousse  suivant  La  Vieille-Mode  & Tout  ce  qu'il  faut 
E viter  Reffaicte  & Cor  recto  de  Nouveau  par  Mre 
Claude  Arnaud  Mre  dache  Lan  de  Nre  Salut  1661  a 
Marseille." 

XIII.  The  Mediterranean  in  the  New  Style.  A large  sea- 

monster  is  drawn  in  the  upper  right  corner. 

“ Carte  de  La  Mediterrane  sans  Cousse  a La  mode 
nouvelle  avec  Tout  ce  qu'il  faut  Eviter  Reffaicte  & 
Corrigde  de  Nouveau  par  Mre  Clatide  Arnaud  L' an  de 
Nre  salut  1661  a Marseille." 

XIV.  Cyprus  with  the  Neighboring  Coasts.  Galleys,  sea- 

monsters  and  a ship  are  drawn  in  the  sea  spaces. 

“ Carte  de  L' Isle  de  Cypre  ou  Les  Cotes  de  La  Mer 
sont  representees  Avec  Tour  Ce  qu'il  faut  Eviter 
Reffaicte  & Corrigde  de  Nouveau  par  Mre  Claud 
Arnaud." 
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